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Picnic  , 

With  bottle  and  bread  and  fingers  which  never  had  met,  *< 

Some  small  graveyard  we  chose  that  morning  for  rest.  ': 

Unshod  pilgrims,  we  drank  up  all  of  time  * 

Beneath  those  April  trees  ! 

With  words  half-hidden  like  sometime-green  vague  fish  j 

In  a  moss-dim  pond.  j 

Then,  you  were  Christ,  hungry  with  the  taste  ^ 
Of  sweet  vinegar  in  your  mouth  instead  of  some  dull  beer; 

And  after  warm  hours  of  wine  and  old  rye  ,1 

And  a  sharing  of  our  hands  and  lips  'i 

You  danced  a  drunken  dance  upon  the  narrow  graves  i 

To  resurrect  the  dead.  i 

And  after  they  had  come  in  scarce-heard  shoes  ; 

And  you,  being  first  away,  were  gone  ; 
With  my  wine-red  rose  by  your  ear, 

I  sang  the  fish  to  sleep  5 

And  have  watched  for  a  year  or  more  our  empty  bottle  ■ 

Bobbing  on  the  pond.  ; 

Yet  when  you  come  again  to  touch  my  lips  with  fingers  ! 

Pale-lighted  by  an  earlier  sun  '- 

Than  we  have  ever  seen,  : 

We  shall  fill  that  bottle  again  from  our  throats  '. 

And  bend  the  grasses  in  winedancing  3 

With  those  laughing,  lovely  ghosts.  1 

Sylvia  Eidam  j, 


Whose  Fate  is  to  Survive 

A  Play  in  Three  Acts 

by 
Pat  Wolfe 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 
Brigadier  General  John  Peoples-President  of  Court-Martial 

Members  of  the  Court-Martial 

Major  Darvin 
Colonel  Jude 
Captain  Freunder 
Lt.  Colonel  Nobelton 
Captain  Peters 
Major  Thomas 
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A/lc  Luther 
A/2c  Woods 
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Colonel  Beckett 
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Trial  Counsel — Major  Pilot 

Assistant  Trial  Counsel — Captain  Caiphas 

Defense  Counsel — Major  Josefson 

Assistant  Defense  Counsel — Captain  lohnston 

Legal  Officer — Major  Feinstein 

M/Sgt.  Garcia  Jesus — accused 

Senor  Jesiis — Father  of  the  accused 

Xavier  Cambista — Overseer  of  the  Jesus  plantation 

SCENES 
Courtroom  in  headquarters  of  Clark  Air  Field,  Luzon 

Act  1  Morning,  the  first  day. 
Act  II  Morning,  the  second  day. 
Act  III  Morning,  the  third  day. 

SCENE — The  scene  of  the  play  is  the  courtroom  in  head- 
quarters of  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the  Philippines.  All 
of  the  action  takes  place  within  the  courtroom  and  the 
jury  room.  Within  the  courtroom  is  a  large  semicircular 
table  at  back  stage  center.  Around  the  table  are  seated 
seven  men  with  note-files,  legal  pads,  and  pens  in  front  of 
them.  Behind  the  table  two  flags,  the  American  and  the 
Air  Force,  stand  centered,  flanking  the  chair  of  the  presi- 
dent. Tlie  court  stenographer's  desk  is  placed  at  center 
stage  right,  and  the  desk  of  the  legal  officer  is  at  center 
stage  left.  At  front  stage  center  is  the  witness  chair,  with 
its  back  to  the  audience:  at  front  right  is  the  defense  coun- 
sel's table,  and  at  front  left  is  the  trial  counsel's  table.  Two 
straight-backed  wooden  chairs  are  placed  at  the  table, 
facing  the  court. 

Tlie  mahogany  panelled  room  has  two  large  windows 
placed  at  back  stage  center  and  one  entrance  at  center 
stage  right,  guarded  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Two  military 
policemen  are  stationed  at  the  front  (extreme  right  and 
left)  of  the  stage. 

Tlie  court  is  in  session. 

ACT  ONE 
Scene  one 
Pilot:    (Rising  from  table  to  approach  the  court) 


General  Peeples,  members  of  the  court,  I  wish  to  charge 
that  Master  Sergeant  Garcia  Jesiis,  AF  1758394,  368th 
Tactical  Fighter  \Ving,  Maintenance  Division,  did,  on  the 
7th  day  of  March,  1963,  violate  Punitive  Article  85,  sec- 
tion a,  in  that  Sgt.  Jesus  did,  while  enroute  from  Clark 
Air  Field,  Luzon,  to  front  line  duty  in  Viet  Nam,  on  or 
about  7  March,  1963,  desert  the  serxice  of  the  United 
states,  and  did  remain  absent  in  desertion  until  he  returned 
to  Clark  Field,  on  or  about  16  April,  1963. 
Feinstein:    (Turning  to  Pilot) 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  instruct  the  court-martial  that  the 
elements  of  proof  must  be  that  the  accused  absented  him- 
self without  leave  from  his  place  of  service,  organization, 
or  place  of  duty,  as  alleged,  and  that  he  intended  at  the 
time  of  absenting  himself,  or  at  some  time  during  his 
absence,  to  rcmam  away  permanently  from  such  place  or 
to  avoid  hazardous  duty,  or  to  shirk  important  service  as 
alleged. 

Pilot:   (To  court) 

In  due  course  I  will  present  proof  of  the  unauthorized 
absence  and  the  requisite  intent.  If  the  court  please,  I  call 
Col.  Beckett  as  the  first  witness  for  the  prosecution. 
(Col.  Beckett  rises  from  seats  at  front  stage  and  walks  up 
to  face  the  court,  stands  momentarily,  then  seats  himself 
in  the  witness  chair.) 

Gen.  Peeples:  Col.  Beckett,  you  are  aware  that  you  are 
under  an  oath  to  tell  nothing  but  the  truth? 
Beckett:  I  am,  sir. 

Peeples:  You  may  proceed.  (Nods  to  Pilot) 
Pilot:  Col.  Beckett,  do  you  have  a  man  in  your  squadron 
bv  the  name  of  Garcia  Jesus? 
Beckett:  I  do. 

Pilot:  Wliat  rank  does  this  man  hold? 
Beckett:  He  liolds  the  rank  of  Master  Sergeant,  Mainte- 
nance Di\'ision. 

Pilot:  Is  the  man  seated  to  your  left  M/Sgt.  Jesiis? 
Beckett:  Yes,  he  is. 

Pilot:  As  Commander  of  your  Squadron,  you  have  in  vour 
possession  the  morning  reports  and  the  service  records  for 
each  man,  do  you  not? 
Beckett:  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Pilot:  Will  you  look  over  these  papers  and  ascertain  that 
they  are  extracts  from  your  records?  (Hands  papers  to 
Beckett). 

Beckett:  Yes,  these  are  copies  of  my  morning  report  for 
6  March  and  Jesiis'  ser\'ice  records. 

Pilot:  (To  court)  May  I  present  these  to  the  court  for 
examination?  (Hands  around  copies  to  each  of  the  court 
members  and  to  Feinstein.)  In  reading  these  documents 
you  will  find  that  Sgt.  Jesiis  was  slated  to  leave  on  a 
temporary  tour  of  dutv  in  \^iet  Nam  on  6  March,  1963  at 
2200  hours.  This  you  will  find  attested  to  in  the  sen-ice 
record.  If  vou  will  check  the  flight  log  attached,  vou  will 
find  that  Jesiis  was  present  on  the  flight  and  duly  signed 
the  log.  Col.  Beckett,  do  you  find  these  allegations  to  be 
true  to  the  best  of  \'our  knowledge? 
Beckett:  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Pilot:  Tliank  you,  sir.  (Beckett  returns  to  his  seat  at  the 
front  of  the  stage.) 

I  now  call  A/lc  Luther  to  the  stand.    (Luther  rises 
from  front  stage  left  and  goes  to  witness  chair.) 
Airman  Luther,  you  were  also  assigned  to  temporary'  duty 
in  Viet  Nam,  were  you  not? 


Luther:  Yes,  sir. 

Pilot:  Were  you  on  the  same  flight  with  Sgt.  Jesus? 
Luther:  Yes,  sir. 

Pilot:  Did  you  notice  anything  different  about  that  flight, 
or  anything  unusual  in  Sgt.  jesiis'  behavior? 
Luther:  Yes,  sir,  Sgt.  Jesus  seemed  distraught  and  upset, 
just  not  himself. 

Pilot:  Do  you  know  the  reason  for  this  emotional  disturb- 
ance? 

Josefson:  (Interrupting)  I  object.  No  grounds  for  state- 
ment of  emotional  disturbance. 
Pilot:  Do  you  know  why  Jesus  was  momentarily  upset? 
Luther:  Well,  sir,  I  asked  him  if  anything  was  wrong,  and 
he  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  father.  He  didn't 
say  anything  else,  and  didn't  seem  to  want  to  talk  to  any- 
one. 

Pilot:  I  see.  What  were  your  landing  orders? 
Luther:  We  were  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  airstrip 
to  the  point  designated,  where  we  were  to  rejoin  the  unit. 
Pilot:  Were  you  provided  transportation  to  the  designated 
area? 

Luther:   (Laughing  uneasily)    No,  sir,  that  would  have 
been  right  hard  to  arrange. 
Pilot:  How  many  men  were  there  on  your  flight? 
Luther:  There  were  fifteen  men  to  be  dropped,  sir. 
Pilot:  Did  you  travel  in  groups  to  the  designated  area? 
Luther:  No,  sir.  We  were  just  supposed  to  meet  there. 
Pilot:  Were  there  fifteen  men  at  the  area? 
Luther:  Yes,  sir. 
Pilot:  What  were  your  orders? 

Luther:  We  were  to  split  up,  reconnoiter  the  area,  and 
return  to  our  designated  base  area. 
Pilot:  Were  you  supposed  to  meet  at  a  certain  hour? 
Luther:  No,  sir,  we  were  to  return  to  base  after  we  had 
finished  and  then  move  on  to  join  the  others. 
Pilot:  (Turning  sharply  to  point  at  Jesus)  Airman  Luther, 
when  was  the  last  time  you  saw  this  man? 
Luther:  It  was  when  everybody  was  moving  out  to  recon- 
noiter. When  he  didn't  come  back  we  figured  something 
happened  to  him,  so  we  started  out  to  rq'oin  the  unit  west 
of  us. 

Pilot:  Tliank  you,  you  may  step  down.  (Luther  returns  to 
his  seat). 

I  now  call  1/Lt.  Calvin  to  the  stand.  (Calvin  rises  and 
goes  to  viatness  chair.) 

Lt.  Calvin,  you  are  now  an  active  member  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force? 
Calvin:  Yes,  sir. 
Pilot:  What  is  your  job? 
CaUan:  I'm  a  pilot,  sir. 
Pilot:  \\Tiat  tvpe  of  aircraft  do  vou  flv? 
Caban:  A  C-118,  sir. 

Pilot:  What  were  your  orders  for  6-7  March,  1963? 
Calvin:  I  was  to  drop  an  assignment  of  relief  men  near  an 
airstrip  in  south  Viet  Nam. 
Pilot:  Were  you  to  land  at  this  airstrip? 
Calvin:  No,  sir.  I  was  to  land  at  another  airstrip  farther 
south,  but  only  after  I  had  dropped  the  men  a  number  of 
miles  from  their  objecrive. 

Pilot:  What  happened  when  you  landed?  WHiat  were  your 
orders? 

Calvin:  Well,  sir  I  was  to  refuel,  and  ferry  some  troops 
back  to  Baguio. 

Pilot:  Lt.  Calvin,  do  you  recognize  this  man?  (Pointing 
aeain  at  Jesus) 

Calvin:  Yes,  sir,  he  was  on  the  return  flight,  but  got  off 
at  Baguio  along  with  some  of  the  other  troops  stationed 
at  the  outpost. 

Pilot:  Thank  you,  sir,  you  may  step  down.  I  now  call 
A/2c  Woods  to  testify.  (Calvin  steps  down  and  Woods 
approaches  the  chair.) 
Airman  Woods,  are  you  acquainted  with  Sgt.  Jesus? 


Woods:  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 
Pilot:  How  did  you  meet  him? 

Woods:  I  met  him  at  Baguio,  sir.  He  was  looking  for  a 
ride  into  the  central  part  of  the  island,  and  I  was  going 
that  way  on  a  hunting  trip.  I  told  him  he  could  go  with 
me  as  far  as  Ilagan. 

Pilot:  Would  you  tell  us  what  happened  when  you  reached 
Ilagan? 

Woods:  When  we  got  just  about  there,  just  on  the  out- 
skirts, Sgt.  Jesus  said  he  would  get  off  there,  on  the  main 
road.  I  stppped  the  car  and  he  got  his  B-4  bag  out  of  the 
car  and  thanked  me  and  I  went  on  into  town. 
Pilot:  Now,  .Airman  Woods,  did  Jesus  give  any  reason  for 
his  trip  up  to  Ilagan? 

Woods:  No,  sir,  he  just  said  that  he  needed  a  ride  up  that 
way  and  I  was  going.  I  thought  he  was  on  leave  at  the 
time. 

Josefson:  I  object  to  that  last  statement  as  being  irrelevant, 
a  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  witness. 
Feinstein:  Sustained.  Please  limit  your  testimony  to  the 
actual  conversation.  Airman  Woods. 
Pilot:  Did  you  see  Set.  Jesus  at  any  time  after  you  left 
him  on  the  main  road  to  Ilagan? 
Woods:  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Pilot:  Thank  you.  You  may  step  down.  (Woods  returns  to 
his  seat.) 

At  this  point,  if  the  court  will  permit,  I  would  like  to 
summarize  Sgt.  Jesus'  movements,  from  the  time  his  flieht 
left  until  his  desertion  in  order  to  avoid  hazardous  duty. 
Prosecution  has  established  that  the  accused  knew  that 
he  was  to  go  on  a  temporary'  tour  of  duts'  into  Viet  Nam. 
He  traveled  with  his  group  to  the  east  of  the  companv  in 
\'iet  Nam,  and  then  willfully,  and  with  full  responsibility 
for  his  actions,  did  leave  the  assigned  area  to  tra\el  back 
to  Luzon.  Under  false  pretense  he  flew  back  to  Baguio, 
and  from  there  traveled  to  Ilagan. 

Josefson:  (rising)  Gen.  Peeples,  I  object  to  the  prose- 
cution's continued  attempts  to  inject  suppositions  and 
irrelevant  statements.  There  has  been  no  mention  of  false 
pretense,  and  the  prosecution  has  not  established  such 
pretense. 

Peeples:  I  direct  the  objection  to  the  Legal  Officer,  Major 
Feinstein. 

Feinstein:  (Rising;  to  face  Pilot)  Maj.  Pilot,  the  court 
must  ask  you  to  refrain  from  introducing  extraneous  infor- 
mation into  this  hearing.  Maj.  Josefson's  objection  is  sus- 
tained. 

(Pilot,  annoyed  by  this  reprimand,  curtly  nods  his  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  defense.) 

Pilot:  I  now  call  sefior  Juan  de  la  Cruz  to  the  stand.  (A 
small  rather  timid  looking  man  rises  from  the  seats  and 
approaches  the  chair,  clutching  a  battered  straw  hat  in  his 
hand.) 

You  are  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  are  you  not? 
Cruz:  Si,  yes  sir,  seiior.  That  is  what  I  am  called. 
Pilot:  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Garcia  Jesiis? 
Cruz:  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  He  is  the  son  of  my  employer,  el  sefior 
Jesiis. 

Pilot:  Do  you  know  this  man's  occupation? 
Cruz:    Yps.  sir,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Air  Force  of  the 
Estados  Unidos. 

Pilot:  Seiior  Cruz,  when  was  the  last  time  that  you  saw 
this  man? 

Cruz:  The  last  time,  sir? 
Pilot:  Yes. 

Cruz:  It  was  this  morning  when  he  came  into  the  court- 
room, sir. 

Pilot:  \^eri,-  well.  Wlicn  did  >ou  see  him  before  this 
morning? 

Cruz:    \\Tien  he  walked  into  the  hacienda  of  el  Sefior. 
Pilot:    Can  you  tell  me  the  date  of  his  arrival   at  the 
hacienda? 


Cruz:  Yes,  sir,  it  was  the  night  of  the  seventh  of  March 
of  this  year? 

Pilot:  Were  you  present  at  the  hacienda  when  he  arrived? 
Cruz:  Yes,  sir.  Each  evening  I  report  on  what  has  been 
done  during  the  day,  and  receive  orders  for  the  day  which 
comes. 

Pilot:  Tlien  you  are  employed  as  overseer? 
Cruz:  Oh,  no,  sir.  Xavier  Cambista,  he  is  the  overseer 
for  the  whole  pineapple  plantation.  I  boss  one  of  the  crews 
which  work  the  fields.  Tlie  field  bosses  report  to  el  senor 
and  to  seiior  Cambista  every  night. 
Pilot:  Can  you  tell  me  what  took  place  on  this  particular 
night? 

Cruz:  Yes,  sir,  it  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  we  heard 
someone  in  the  entry  hall.  El  seiior  [esiis  went  to  see  who 
it  was,  and  when  he  returned,  we  were  dismissed.  I  had 
to  remain  to  see  seiior  Cambista  about  one  of  the  ma- 
chines, so  I  followed  him  out  into  the  hall  right  behind 
el  seiior.  Don  Garcia  was  standing  in  the  entryway  when 
we  approached.  He  said,  "I  have  come"  and  then  looked 
directly  at  Cambista  and  continued,  "In  answer  to  your 
letter."  Tlien  Cambista  said  good  night,  and  left,  and  I 
hurried  after  him.  When  we  left,  el  senor  and  don  Garcia 
were  still  standing  in  the  entryway. 

Pilot:    Tliank  you,  seiior  Cruz.   You  mentioned  a  letter. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  contents  of  this  letter? 
Cruz:    No,  sir,  only  that  don  Garcia  came  because  of  a 
letter  his  father  had  sent. 
Pilot:   Was  his  father  ill? 
Cruz:  No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge. 
Pilot:   Then  you  are  saying  that  just  because  the  accused 
received  a  letter  from  his  father,  he  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  return  from  Viet  Nam,  or  is  that  the  letter  served 
as  an  excuse  for  his  willful  desertion? 
fosefson:    (Rising  from  his  chair)  Objection!   That  ques- 
tion calls  for  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  witness. 
Peeples:    Sustained.   Let  the  stenographer  strike  that  last 
question  from  the  transcription;  and  since  it  is  noon,  the 
court  will  adjourn  until  1400  when  the  hearing  will  be 
resumed. 


SCENE  II 
The  courtroom,  early  afternoon. 

Pilot:    (Rises  from  chair  and  addresses  the  court:) 
If  it  please  the  court,  the  assistant  trial  counsel  will  con- 
tinue hearing  the  testimony  of  seiior  Cruz.    (Sits  back 
down.  Gen.  Peeples  nods  at  Caiphas,  who  rises  and  walks 
up  to  face  Cruz.) 

Seiior  Cruz,  how  long  have  you  worked  for  seiior  Jesus? 
Cruz:   I  have  worked  on  the  plantation  of  fesus  ever  since 
I  was  a  boy,  and  my  father  worked  for  the  father  of  seiior 
Jesus. 

Caiphas:  And  how  long  have  you  known  Sgt.  Jesus? 
Cruz:    Everv  since  he  was  a  small  baby. 
Caiphas:  Have  you  held  many  conversations  with  him? 
Cruz:   A  few,  sir. 

Caiphas:  Since  you  have  known  him  all  his  life,  perhaps 
you  can  give  the  court  some  idea  of  what  kind  of  person 
he  is. 

Cruz:  (Holding  tightly  to  his  hat  and  looking  over  toward 
Jesiis) 

I  shall  try,  sir.  Ever  since  he  was  a  small  boy  he  was  very 
kind  to  all  things.  I  taught  him  to  hunt,  but  he  would  not 
kill  any  animal.  \Vlien  he  caught  a  small  animal  in  a  trap, 
he  would  let  him  go.  He  was  a  very  good  little  boy,  respect- 
ful, and  polite  to  his  elders.  He  would  rather  sit  and  listen 
to  the  friends  of  his  father  than  go  out  and  play  with  the 
other  bovs.  He  was  not  like  the  wild  young  men  of  the 
neighborhood.  He  would  not  enter  into  quarrels  with  the 
other  boys,  nor  would  he  fight  with  them.   While  they 


were  out  on  fiesta,  he  would  stay  with  his  father  and  ride 
over  the  plantation  and  learn  about  the  raising  and  ship- 
ping of  pineapples.  After  he  grew  up,  he  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  out  into  the  world,  so  el  seiior  sent  him  to 
a  university  in  the  Estados  Unidos  to  study,  and  afterward, 
when  he  didn't  stay,  he  joined  the  American  Air  Force. 
Caiphas:  How  long  has  he  been  back  on  Luzon? 
Cruz:  We  have  seen  him  several  times  in  the  last  year 
since  he  has  been  sent  to  stay  with  the  other  soldiers  here. 
Caiphas:  Does  he  still  maintain  the  characteristics  which 
you  saw  in  him  before  his  departure  from  his  father's 
house? 

Cruz:  Si,  seiior  . .  yes,  sir. 
Caiphas:    (Turning  to  address  the  court) 

Now  Gentlemen,  you  see  why  this  man  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  go  see  his  father.  He  deserted  from  his  unit 
which  was  to  see  active  combat,  because  he  is  a  coward,  a 
man  who  was  afraid  of  physical  danger,  a  man  who  cannot 
bring  himself  to  hurt  another,  a  man  who  is  afraid  to  get 
hurt  himself.  Gentlemen,  fear  is  a  strange  and  consuming 
emotion:  fear  can  force  a  man  to  show  what  kind  of 
person  he  is  inside.  Tlie  prosecution  contends  that,  moti- 
vated by  fear  of  physical  injury  to  himself,  Sgt.  Garcia, 
realizing  his  responsibilities  for  his  actions,  left  his  post  to 
return  to  the  safety  of  his  father's  house.  In  short,  he  de- 
serted with  intent  to  shirk  hazardous  duty  because  he  was 
afraid!  (Caiphas  looks  triumphantly  at  Josefson,  then  nods 
benignly  at  Cruz,  who  looks  as  if  there  is  much  he  wants 
to  say. )  Tliank  you  seiior  Cruz,  that  will  be  all.  You  may 
step  down. 

Peeples:  Major  Josefson,  does  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
have  any  statements  to  make  about  the  previous  testi- 
monies? 

Josef:  If  it  please  the  court,  counsel  for  defense  will  reserve 
its  comments  until  the  prosecution  has  finished  producing 
its  evidence  and  completed  its  testimonies. 
Peeples:  As  you  wish,  Maj.  Josefson.   (Nods  to  Caiphas.) 
You  may  continue,  Capt.  Caiphas. 

Caiphas:  As  next  witness  for  the  prosecution  I  call  Capt. 
Foxe  to  the  stand.  (Foxe  rises  from  seat  and  approaches 
the  witness  chair.) 

Captain  Foxe,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  accused,  Sgt. 
Jesiis? 

Foxe:   Yes,  sir,  I  am. 
Caiphas:  Is  he  in  your  command? 
Foxe:  No,  sir,  he  is  not. 

Caiphas:  Wliat  were  the  circumstances  of  your  meeting 
with  Sgt.  Jesus? 

Foxe:    On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  April,  Sgt.  Jesus 
walked  into  my  office  at  squadron  headquarters  to  turn 
himself  in  after  an  unauthorized  forty  day  absence. 
Caiphas:    Was  he  in  uniform  when  he  returned? 
Foxe:   Yes,  sir,  he  was. 

Caiphas :  Did  he  give  any  reason  for  his  absence? 
Foxe:  When  I  asked  him  if  he  realized  the  seriousness  of 
the  charges   that  would  be  made  against  him,  he  just 
looked  at  me  and  said,  "You  know  that  I  must  be  about 
my  father's  business." 

Caiphas:  Did  you  notice  anything  peculiar  about  his  be- 
havior? 

Foxe:  No,  sir.  I  called  the  Air  Patrol  and  had  him  com- 
mitted to  the  detention  center  where  he  was  tested  for  any 
mental  abberation. 

Caiphas:  Do  you  have  with  you  the  results  of  these  tests 
and  the  morning  record  for  16  April? 
Foxe:  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Caiphas:  Can  you  interpret  for  the  court  the  findings  of 
these  tests? 

Foxe:  It  has  been  found  that  Sgt.  Jesus  was  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties  when  he  left  his  unit  to  return  to 
Luzon.  When  asked  if  there  were  extenuating  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  departure  from  his  unit,  he  merely 
repeated  his  statement  that  he  must  be  about  his  father's 
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business. 

Caiphas:  Tlien  there  was  no  other  reason  than  cowardice 
for  Jesus'  desertion  from  active  combat? 
Josefson:  Objection!  The  prosecution  is  twisting  the  wit- 
ness's statements. 
Peeples:  Objection  sustained. 

Caiphas:  As  prosecution's  final  witness  I  call  Master  Ser- 
geant Garcia  Jesus  to  the  stand.  (Jesus  rises  from  his  chair 
and  walks  to  the  witness  chair.  He  sits  down  and  turns  to 
face  Caiphas.) 

Sgt.  Jesus,  are  the  testimonies  which  you  have  heard  con- 
cerning your  movements  from  the  7th  day  of  March  until 
the  16th  day  of  April  accurate? 
Jesus:  Yes,  sir,  they  are. 

Caiphas:  (Turning  to  face  the  court-martial)  The  prose- 
cution rests. 

ACT  II 

Scene  one 

Tlie  courtroom  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day. 
Josefson:  The  counsel  for  the  defense  wishes  to  plead  that 
the  accused  did  not  desert  the  service  of  the  United  States 
as  stated  in  Article  85,  section  a,  but  rather  that  he  violated 
article  86:  "Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  who,  without 
proper  authority  absents  himself  from  his  unit,  organiza- 
tion, or  other  place  of  duty  at  which  he  is  required  to  be 
at  the  time  prescribed."  If  the  court  will  look  at  the  service 
records,  it  is  stated  that  M/Sgt.  Garcia  Jesus  was  absent  for 
fortv  davs  from  his  post  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  volun- 
tarily returned  to  the  base  in  uniform  and  reported  him- 
self to  the  proper  authorities  as  having  been  absent  with- 
out leave,  llie  counsel  for  the  prosecution  has  established 
that  Sgt.  Jesus  traveled  from  Clark  Field  to  the  assigned 
overseas  area  in  Viet  Nam,  with  full  knowledge  that  he 
was  on  temporary  duty.  For  my  first  witness,  I  wish  to 
recall  Col.  Beckett  to  the  stand.  (Beckett  goes  to  witness 
chair.) 

Col.  Beckett,  you  have  previously  testified  that  you  are 
in  possession  of  all  reports  and  service  records  for  your 
squadron.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  accused's  temporary 
dutv  orders? 
Beckett:  Yes,  sir. 

Josefson:  Will  5'ou  please  tell  the  court  the  usual  pro- 
cedure on  a  temporary  duty  orders? 

Beckett:  To  begin  with,  temporary  duty  can  last  anywhere 
from  three  days  to  four  months.  No  previous  advisal  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  not  considered  as  a  permanent  change 
of  station.  A  man  can  be  advised  of  a  temporary  tour  of 
dutv  two  hours  before  he  is  to  leave,  and  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  leave  as  duly  ordered. 

Josefson:  Are  those  who  are  assigned  to  temporary  duty 
alwavs  briefed  as  to  their  job  before  they  leave  on  the 
assignment? 

Beckett:  No,  sir.  On  occasion  the  men  are  briefed  in 
flight,  or  when  thev  first  arrive  at  the  duty  base. 
Josefson:  Col.  Beckett,  can  you  tell  the  court  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  group  slated  for  TDY  in  Viet 
Nam  on  6  March,  1963? 

Beckett:  According  to  my  records,  the  TDY  in  Viet  Nam 
was  not  a  slated  one,  but  one  in  which  a  certain  number 
of  men  were  requested  on  short  notice. 
Josefson:  Were  these  men  briefed  as  to  their  jobs  before 
thev  left  Clark  Field? 

Beckett:  No,  sir,  they  were  to  be  briefed  on  arrival. 
Josefson:  TTien,  although  the  men  knew  that  they  were  on 
a  TDY  to  Viet  Nam,  they  had  no  idea  of  their  mission; 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  routine  tour,  or  a  front  line  tour. 
Beckett:  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Josefson:  Then,  Col.  Beckett,  is  it  possible  that  Set.  Jesiis 
could  have  been  uninformed  as  to  his  duties,  and  that  he 
had  no  idea  of  whether  or  not  he  could  be  called  upon  to 
perform  hazardous  duty? 


Beckett:  Yes,  sir,  it  is  possible. 

Josefson:  Thank  you,  sir,  you  may  step  down.  I  now  call 

Sgt.  Francis  to  the  stand.  (Rises  and  approaches  witness 

chair.) 

Sgt.  Francis,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  accused,  Sgt. 

Jesus? 

Francis:  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Josefson:  Under  what  conditions  did  you  meet  him? 

Francis:   I  don't  exactly  remember,  sir,  but  we  share  a 

suite  in  one  of  the  barracks  now. 

Josefson:  Can  vou  tell  me  exactly  what  took  place  on  6 

March,  1963? 

Francis:  Well,  sir,  Sgt.  Jesus  came  in  and  started  packing 

his  B-4  and  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  on  vacation  or 

something.   He  said  no,  that  he  had  just  gotten  TDY 

orders  and  he  had  to  leave  in  about  an  hour.   I  asked  him 

where  he  was  going  and  if  he  knew  how  long  he  would  be 

gone  so  that  I  would  know  what  to  do  with  his  stuff  and 

he  said  that  he  was  going  to  Viet  Nam  and  he  didn't  know 

how  long  he  would  be  gone  and  just  to  hang  a  sign  on  his 

door  that  he  would  be  back  and  not  to  worry  about  his 

goods.  He  left  the  keys  to  his  car  with  me  and  told  me  to 

drive  it  some  so  it  wouldn't  have  a  dead  battery  when  he 

got  back,  and  that  if  I  had  any  trouble  with  it,  to  take  it 

down  to  the  servicenter  and  they  would  bill  him. 

Josefson :  Do  you  know  if  Sgt.  Jesus  had  received  the  letter 

from  his  father  at  the  time  of  your  conversation? 

Francis:  Yes,  sir,  he  had  it  in  his  pocket  but  he  hadn't 

opened  it  until  he  got  in  the  room. 

Josefson:  How  did  you  know  that  the  letter  was  from  his 

father? 

Francis:  Sir,  I  knew  that  he  had  a  letter  from  his  father 

because  it  was  unusual  for  him  to  get  a  letter  from  his 

father.  He  hoped  there  wasn't  anything  wrong.  He  opened 

the  letter  and  read  it  and  didn't  make  any  comment  at 

all.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  wrong,  and  he  just 

handed  me  the  letter. 

Josefson:   Then,   Sgt.  Francis,  you  are  stating  that  the 

accused,  Sgt.  Jesus,  had  full  intentions  of  being  absent  on 

TDY  for  the  duration  and  fully  expected  to  return  to  base 

as  soon  as  the  TDY  was  over. 

Francis:  Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  just  got  through  saying, 

sir. 

Josefson:  Thank  you,  that  is  all.  Gentlemen  of  the  court, 

Sgt.  Jesus  movements  from  the  time  he  left  Clark  Air 

Field  until  the  time  when  he  arrived  in  Ilagan  have  been 

traced  and  attested  to.  The  defense  has  shown  that  the 

accused  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  hazardous  duty, 

and  that  he  fully  intended  to  return  to  base  when  his 

assignment  was  over.  The  question  is,  what  caused  him  to 

absent  himself  from  his  place  of  duty  without  proper 

authority?  What  was  contained  in  the  letter  from  his 

father  that  forced  Sgt.  Jesus  to  absent  himself  from  his 

place  of  duty?  In  order  to  prove  extenuating  circumstance, 

I  now  call  M/Sgt.  Garcia  Jesus  to  the  stand. 

Sgt.  Jesus,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force? 

Jesus:  Sixteen  years,  sir. 
Josefson:  Have  you  ever  seen  active  combat? 
Jesus:  Yes,  sir,  I  was  in  Korea  during  the  Korean  conflict 
and  I  was  in  Cuba  during  the  crisis.  I  have  also  been  on 
duty  in  Berlin  and  in  several  parts  of  the  Far  East. 
Josefson:    Then  you  are  not  unfamiliar  with  front  line 
duty? 

Jesus:  No,  sir,  I  am  not  unfamiliar. 

Josefson:  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  trouble  of  any  sort 
which  would  reflect  upon  the  United  States  Air  Force? 
Jesus:  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Josefson:  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  a  regular 
correspondence  with  your  father? 
Jesus:  No.  sir,  I  am  not. 

Josefson:  Does  vour  father  often  consult  you  on  business 
matters  or  appeal  to  you  for  aid? 


Jesus:  No,  sir.  He  advises  me  of  his  decisions  on  business 
matters,  for  I  must  be  about  his  business,  but  he  does  not 
consult  me. 

Josef  son:  Was  the  letter  which  you  received  from  him 
any  different  from  his  previous  ones? 
Jesus:  Yes,  sir,  it  was. 

Josef  son:  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  Sgt.  Jesus  received.  (Hands  around  dupli- 
cates to  each  of  the  judges.  Here  Gen.  Peeples  breaks  in: ) 
Peeples:  Major  Josefson,  the  court  will  consider  the  letter 
during  the  noon  adjournment.  Court  will  be  in  session 
again  at  1400.  (Gen.  Peeples  rises  and  the  other  members 
of  the  court  file  out  silently  after  him.) 


SCENE  II 
Early  afternoon,  the  courtroom. 

Josefson:  If  it  please  the  court,  Capt.  Johnston,  assistant 
counsel  for  the  defense  will  take  over  the  interrogation 
of  the  witness. 

Peeples:  (Nods  in  agreement)  As  you  wish.  Major  Josef- 
son. 

Johnston:  Sgt.  Jesus,  what  is  the  full  import  of  the  letter 
which  you  have  before  you? 

Jesus:  To  begin  with,  my  father  has  retained  a  contract 
with  a  major  pineapple  export  company  with  its  head- 
quarters in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  contract, 
my  father  maintains  a  staff  of  about  1 500  people  to  work 
on  the  plantation  in  various  capacities  from  that  of  field 
worker  to  overseer.  Tliis  is  the  way  that  the  business  has 
been  run  for  the  last  thirty-six  years,  so  that  now,  our 
plantation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  economy  of  Ilagan 
and  the  surrounding  area.  In  his  letter  my  father  said  that 
he  had  received  a  notice  from  the  company  that  our  last 
shipment  checked  in  750  cases  short;  in  other  words,  that 
we  had  received  payment  for  750  cases  of  pineapple  which 
we  did  not  ship.  And  unless  reparation  was  made  immedi- 
atelv,  our  contract  would  be  canceled  and  we  would  be 
sued  for  the  deficit. 

Since  my  father  is  older,  he  has  turned  most  of  the 
management  over  to  his  overseer,  Xavier  Cambista,  who 
has  been  in  his  employ  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Every- 
thing has  run  smoothly  until  last  planting.  A  man  from  a 
native  export  firm  called  upon  Cambista  and  made  an 
agreement  with  him  to  receive  750  cases  from  Cambista 
over  and  above  the  cases  contracted  by  the  American 
firm.  The  season  has  not  been  right,  and  the  crop  was  not 
a  bumper  one.  Cambista  feared  the  native  company  and 
thought  that  the  big  American  firm  would  not  miss  a  small 
part  of  a  shipment,  so  he  diverted  it  to  the  native  company. 
When  my  father  learned  of  this  he  called  Cambista  in  and 
asked  him  about  the  stortages  and  questioned  him  closely 
about  it.  Cambista  admitted  that  he  had  misdirected  part 
of  a  shipment,  and  on  further  investigation,  that  he  had 
misappropriated  a  sum  of  money  received  by  my  father 
on  contract.  Because  of  the  misappropriation  of  money,  my 
father  is  forced  to  seek  other  ways  of  repayment,  and  it 
looked  as  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  fire  a  major  portion 
of  the  workers,  which  in  turn,  would  severely  cripple  the 
economy  of  the  area.  Tlie  workers  had  learned  of  this 
when  mv  father  called  in  the  civil  authorities  to  take 
Cambista  into  custody.  When  thev  learned  of  the  immi- 
nent discharge,  panic  seized  the  village  and  the  men  began 
to  talk  among  themselves.  This  was  the  situation  as  I  found 
it  when  I  arrived:  the  house  of  my  father  had  been  turned 
into  a  den  of  thieves.  My  father  was  unable  to  make  a 
trip  down  to  Manila  in  order  to  meet  with  the  represent- 
ative from  the  American  firm,  so  I  had  to  be  about  my 
father's  business. 
Johnston:  How  long  were  you  away? 


Jesus:    I  was  away  for  forty  days,  at  the  hacienda,   in 
Manila,  and  back  to  the  hacienda  before  I  returned. 
Johnston:   Were  you  successful  in   that  which  you  at- 
tempted to  do? 

Jesus:  My  father  must  sacrifice,  but  the  plantation  will 
be  saved,  and  the  crews  will  remain  intact. 
Johnston :  The  defense  now  calls  Ramon  de  Barca  to  the 
chair.  Sefior  Barca,  what  is  your  occupation? 
Barca:  I  am  a  district  magistrate. 

Johnston:  Have  you  ever  met  the  defendant,  Sgt.  Jesiis? 
Barca:  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 
Johnston:  Under  what  circumstances? 
Barca:    He  came  to  me  to  make  a  formal  preferral  of 
charges  against  one  Xavier  Cambista,   on   the   16th  of 
March,  1963. 

Johnston:  Thank  you,  you  may  return  to  your  seat.  Would 
Xavier  Cambista  please  step  forward.  Sefior  Cambista, 
you  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Sgt.  Jesus  as  to  his  where- 
abouts from  7  March  until  6  April,  1963,  and  you  have 
heard  an  account  of  his  activities.  Now,  sefior  Cambista, 
where  was  Sgt.  Jesus  during  that  period,  and  what  was  he 
doing?  (Cambista  looks  down  at  the  floor  and  speaks:) 
He  was  in  the  home  of  his  father  attempting  to  make 
reparation  for  the  wrongs  I  have  done. 
Johnston:  Thank  you.  that  is  all.  (To  court)  The  defense 
rests  its  case. 


ACT  III 

Scene  one 
Tlie  courtroom,  the  morning  of  the  third  day. 

Peeples:  Is  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  ready  to  make 
his  summarization? 

Pilot:  Yes,  sir.  (Peeples  nod.  Pilot  rises  to  face  court.) 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  versus  Jesus, 
the  prosecution  finds  that  M/Sgt.  Garcia  Jesus,  AF 
1758394,  368th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing.  Maintenance  Divi- 
sion, did,  on  the  7th  day  of  March,  1963,  violate  article 
85,  section  a;  in  that  the  accused  did  desert  the  ser\ice  of 
the  United  States  and  did  remain  in  desertion  for  a  period 
of  forty  days.  The  accused  left  Viet  Nam,  against  orders, 
and  returned  to  Luzon,  ignoring  the  state  of  the  area  to 
which  he  was  ordered.  He  also  left  his  duty  station  \ia 
military  transportation  under  the  pretense  that  he  was 
one  of  the  troops  to  be  ferried  back  to  Baguio.  Gentlemen 
of  the  court,  this  man  knew  that  he  was  a  deserter,  he 
is  fullv  cognizant  of  the  laws  concerning  desertion,  and  he 
had  full  knowledge  at  the  time  of  his  desertion  that  after 
an  absence  of  thirtv-three  davs  he  would  be  considered  a 
deserter  and  treated  as  such.  Sgt.  Jesus  took  full  responsi- 
bility for  his  actions  and  deserted  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  For  such  a  crime  of  cowardice,  such  a 
well-planned  attempt  to  avoid  hazardous  dub,-,  the  accused 
can  only  be  considered  as  guiltv  of  desertion,  and  in  such 
case,  the  prosecution  demands  the  maximum  pcnaltw 
(Gen.  Peeples  nods,  waits  several  minutes,  then:)  Is  the 
counsel  for  the  defense  ready  to  make  his  summarization? 
Josefson:  (Rising)  Yes,  sir.  The  counsel  for  the  defense 
contends  that  Sgt.  Jesus  is  not  guilty  of  desertion,  but  of 
criminal  responsibilitv  for  mere  absence  without  lea\'e.  a 
violation  of  article  86  rather  than  of  article  85.  section  a. 
Tlie  defendant  had  no  wav  of  knowing  his  duties,  for  he 
was  not  previouslv  briefed,  he  made  no  pretense  of  hiding 
his  movements,  he  made  arrangements  to  lea\e  his  per- 
sonal possessions  on  his  penuanent  base  with  instructions 
for  their  care,  and  he  voluntarily  sunendered  himself  in 
good  faith  to  the  custody  of  proper  authorities  for  the 
purpose  of  being  returned  to  militar\-  control.  Further- 
more, the  accused's  straight-for^vard  and  consistent  testi- 
monial account  of  his  conduct  and  promptings  certainly 
is  not  inherently  improbable;  rather,  it  is  material  in  ex- 


tenuation,  being  reliably  corroborated  in  critical  particular. 
On  these  findings,  the  counsel  for  the  defense  enters  a 
plea  that  the  accused  is  guilty  of  absence  without  leave, 
not  guilty  of  desertion,  and  asks  that  the  accused  be 
punished  as  the  court-martial  may  direct. 


Scene  Two 

Tlie  courtroom,  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day. 

Feinstein:  According  to  Article  51  (c)  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  it  is  necessary  to  charge  the  court 
that  the  accused  must  be  presumed  to  be  innocent  until 
his  guilt  is  established  by  legal  and  competent  evidence 
beyond  reasonable  doubt;  that  in  the  case  being  considered, 
if  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused, 
the  doubt  shall  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  accused  and  he 
shall  be  acquitted;  that  if  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  degree  of  guilt,  the  finding  must  be  in  a  lower  degree 
as  to  which  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt;  and  that  the 
burden  of  proof  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  accused  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  is  upon  the  Government.  You 
are  now  free  to  deliberate  or  discuss  the  case. 
(Tlie  jury  retires  at  this  time:  Danin,  |ude,  Freunder, 
Peters,  Nobelton,  and  Tliomas  file  silently  out  of  the  court- 
room.) 


Scene  Three 

The  jury  room,  afternoon  of  the  third  day. 

(Each  juror  speaks  exactly  what  he  thinks,  as  if  there  is 

no-one  else  in  the  room.  They  do  not  speak  to  each  other.) 

Freurider:  The  man  is  clearly  guilty  ...  he  keeps  speaking 

of  being  about  his  father's  business  .  .  .  deep  attachment 

to  his  father  .  .  .  element  of  safety  .  .  .  avoid  hazardous 

duty  ...  go  home  to  safety. 

Jude:  Violation  of  orders  .  .  .  abandonment  of  area  of 

active  combat  .  .  .  protracted  absence  .  .  .  false  pretense 

.  .  .  guilty  by  the  book. 

Thomas:  About  his  father's  business  .  .  .  clean  service 


record  ...  16  years  time  in  .  .  .  extenuating  circumstances 

.  .  .  voluntary  return  .  .  .  some  reasonable  doubt  as  to 

intent  to  desert  .  .  .  guilty,  but  not  of  desertion  .  .  .  was 

absent  40  days. 

Nobelton:  No  way  ...  no  clearly  established  intent  to 

desert  .  .  .  must  be  deep  bond  with  father  .  .  .  keep  pK;ace 

with  the  nati\'es  .  .  .  put  us  in  a  bad  spot  if  we  condemn 

someone  who  keeps  the  natives  in  jobs  .  .  .  has  to  be 

AWOL. 

Peters:  Voluntarily  returned  ...  in  uniform  .  .  .  honestly 

testified  as  to  whereabouts  .  .  .  wasn't  briefed  as  to  duties 

.  .  .  hazardous  or  not  .  .  .  definitely  reasonable  doubt  .  .  . 

service  record  .  .  .  not  a  deserter  .  .  .  acted  in  good  faith 

.  .  .  ties  to  father. 

Darvin:  40  days  absent  .  .  .  pretty  nice  vacation  .  .  .  good 

hunting  .  .  .  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do  .  .  .  rides  not 

that  easy  to  get  .  .  .  chicken  .  .  .  must  have  been  sissy  .  .  . 

so  he  did  come  back  .  .  .  still  left  the  lines  .  .  .  hard  as  hell 

to  get  out  of  that  one. 


Scene  Four 

Courtroom,  early  evening  of  the  third  day. 

(furors  file  into  courtroom  and  silently  sit  down.  Fein- 
stein rises.) 

Feinstein:  Gentlemen  of  the  jur^',  are  you  ready  to  vote? 
(All  nod  in  assent.)  Feinstein  hands  out  sheets  of  paper 
to  each  one.  The  courtroom  is  silent  while  awaiting  the 
verdict,  the  only  noise  is  the  scratching  of  pens.  Feinstein 
then  collects  the  decisions  and  takes  them  back  to  his 
table.  TTie  legal  officer  opens  each,  reads  it  aloud,  then 
pauses  before  reading  the  next  one. 
Feinstein:  Guilty 

Not  Guilty 

Not  Guilty 

Guilty 

Not  Guilty 

Guilty 
(Members  of  the  court  look  at  each  other,  then  turn 
toward  the  president.) 
Feinstein:  General  Peeples,  the  decision  is  yours. 


PEN  AND  INK  SKETCH 
Pat  Samuels 


If  God  Had  Been  Omniscient, 
i.e.,  Known  What  We  Know  Now 


That  prehistoric  God  made  the  world  in  six  days, 

And  rested  on  the  seventh. 

But  had  He  hved  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 

The  Age  of  Automation, 

He  could  have  made  it  in  five, 

A  forty  hour  week,  including  coffee  breaks. 

And  had  two  days  off  when  He  was  finished. 

Two  days  to  seduce  the  Maid, 

To  make  Himself  the  Father  of  a  little  Savior. 

In  our  century,  with  the  help  of  modern  tools. 

He  could  have  done  a  better  job: 

Mankind,  mass-produced. 

And  Woman,  born  of  herself,  perhaps, 

(Being  fully  anesthetized  at  the  time), 

Two  for  every  bed, 

For  the  preservation  of  the  race,  of  course. 

Had  He  had  our  Pennsylvania  foundries. 

He  could  have  created  all  the  beasties. 

With  cages  round  them  from  their  birth. 

All  stacked  and  arranged  in  proper  order. 

Waiting  for  the  First  Family  to  come  and  throw  them  candy. 

Made  from  God's  own  Hershey's  chocolate. 

And  perhaps  He  would  have  thought 

To  make  the  heavenly  bodies  a  wee  bit  closer 

To  our  Mother  Earth,  so  travel  would  be  less  expensive. 

If  He  had  waited  till  the  Twentieth  Century  to  create. 

He  would  have  known,  like  any  fool. 

Not  to  create  anyone  who  wasn't 

White,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Protestant, 

Thereby  making  His  forty  hour  world 

Ever  so  much  more  pleasant. 

With  constant  wages  for  all, 

And  no  discrimination. 

If  that  prehistoric  God  had  had  any  sense  at  all, 
He  would  have  waited,  don't  you  think — 
Just  sat  there  on  His  crumbling  throne 
Till  we  were  ready  for  Him? 

Elizabeth  F.  Deverexjx 


From  Dark  to  Dawn  and 
Back  Again 

It's  nighttime  now  .  .  . 

a  slow  summer's  evening. 

Across  the  fields 

the  cows  come  home; 

and  birds  fly  into  treetops 

visible  from  here, 

distance  aiding  sight. 

In  the  green  valley, 

lights  come  on 

in  tiny  homes 

where  children  cry 

and  lovers  are 

and  men  fall,  weary,  into  dreams. 

And  further  still  away, 

somewhere  against  the  sky, 

the  city  draws  another  breath; 

liehts  come  on, 

all  red  and  green. 

Hot  people  sweat  in  crowded  rooms 

and  hope  for  cooling  rains. 

In  the  park  there  waits  a  grocery  boy 

who  knows  Miss  Smith  will  walk  his  way. 

Somewhere  between  the  valley  and  the  sky, 

the  sun  begins  to  rise: 

the  birds  fly  out, 

and  children  plav  with  chicks 

while  mothers  watch. 

The  city  p^les  against  the  eastern  sky; 

and  the  onlv  sounds  in  the  morning  air 

are  those  of  birds, 

and  Miss  Smith  crying. 

Elizabeth  F.  De\'ereux 
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A  CHILD'S  WORLD 

Margie  West 
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Gardez  La  Foi 


Shadow  Rose 


I  walk,  at  times,  in  dim,  deep  hours 

Rightfully  disdaining  forms  of  lovers 

Closeted  in  fog  or  shadow, 

Ensepulchered  in  feeble  starlight, 

Obscure  and  trifling  in  the  dusty  light  of  lamps. 

In  sweet  rejection  I  withdraw 

From  my  catalogue  of  past 

One  exquisite  moment: 

March  .... 


We  named  it  love 

And  set  ourselves  to  enjoy  it 

One  fine  dark  day: 

A  lovely,  gaunt  thing, 

Pelted  by  a  spray  of  frozen  salt. 

Proud  and  stark  upon  the  sterile  sands 

Of  winter's  final  days; 

A  stem,  immobile  thing, 

Scornful  of  the  barren  surf. 

Thin  and  taut  against  the  empty  wind 

Of  spring's  crude  preface. 


I  sit  under  shadow 

Of  the  arbor. 

And  you  come 

And  lace  the  shadow 

Of  a  rose  in  my  hair. 

I  catch  petals 

That  bruise  and  cling 

In  my  hand; 

But  the  shadow  of  a  rose 

Smells  of  sun. 

And  you  say 

It  can  never  die. 

Petals  fall  on  your  eves. 

And  I  let  fall 

The  tent  of  my  hair 

Over  your  shoulders, 

While  the  sun 

Makes  bars  of  the  arbor 

And  ties  us  together 

With  shadows  of  vines. 

Tina  Hillouist 


Dispassionate,  we  watched 

The  flood  and  ebb 

Of  paler,  less  entrancing  waters: 

April — 

Innocent,  foolish 

With  rivulets  strewing  dank  twigs — 

May — 

Transparent,  overhung 

With  small  green  apples  and  shifting  stars- 
June —    Ambitious,  eager 

With  dappled  stones  and  firefly  rings — 


August — 


Sultry,  desperate 

Before  its  thirtieth  and  seeking 


September  escape. 


But  we,  embracing  March's  spawn, 

Perfused  with  the  myrrh  of  austere  lilies, 

Thrived  upon  our  bitter  salt. 

Even  yet,  the  fascination  for  that  fierce  storm-child 

Tethers  us  across  the  twilight  mist 

As  continents  are  linked  and  rent  by  seas. 

I  walk  in  ashen  corridors. 

Sift  through  countless  forms. 

And  cannot  find  a  brother  to  that  harsh,  unguilty  one 

Silently  birthed  in  a  thundrous  time. 

[ane  Grossnickle 


Night-Watch 


Dark  leopards  of  the  moon 
Snarl  and  whine  their  way 
From  shore  to  shore 
Across  the  water; 
Centaurs  race 
Upon  the  lake  isles. 
Dart  among  wavering 
Skeletal  branches 
Of  ancient  trees; 
Phantoms  of  Darkness 
Whirl  and  dance 
Upon  the  air, 
And  whisper,  as  they  go, 
Obscene  imaginings. 

I  stare  from  my  window, 

So  caught  up 

In  the  mystery  of  this  night, 

I  hardly  see  the  bat 

That  wings  his  drunken  way 

Across  the  moon. 

Elizabeth  F.  De\'ereijx 
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The  Old  Actor 


Thirty  years  in  the  grayness  and  old  dust  of  the  wings, 

Waiting,  beside  fourth-rate  rephcas  of  a  third-rate  world, 

His  bread  and  meat  the  sustenance  of  a  few  words  before  a  mute  multitude 

and  the  pretty  party  dress 

hung  in  a  closet, 

never  worn, 

fading  rosily  into  pink 

for  the  little  girl  was  gone 


Tasty  memories,  savored  as  they  drop  from  his  lips, 

Tangy  and  spiced  with  delicious  prevarications 

(An  actor  is,  after  all,  an  actor) 

Digested  by  wide-eyed  ducklings,  robust  darlings  of  doting  fowl. 

(The  old  mallard  never  did  fly  south  for  the  winter.) 

Imprisoned  he  was,  and  on  display  .  .  . 

Preserved  remarkably,  they  said, 

Caged  behind  the  proscenium 

the  little  girl  had  gone 
but  her  spirit  lived  on 
in  the  pinkly  growing  white 
dress 


III. 

And  thirty  years  became  forty. 

The  years  clinking  into  God's  collection  plate. 

And  greasepaint  masked  the  heartache, 

Tlie  rouged  ghost  reciting  countless  words. 

Yet  his  feeble  voice  could  not  drown  the  rush 

Of  Time's  surging  garments,  as  she  passed 

an  empty  dress 

in  a  web-laced  hole 

is  a  dull  brown  yellow  meal 

for  moths 

Elin  Schoen 
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Pat  Samuels 
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Some  Choice  Songs  and  Ayres 
(or  "Dryden's  Dirty  Ditties") 

By  Tina  Hillquist 


John  Dryden  is  a  name  that  has  come  to  the  English 
students  over  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries  attached 
to  two  powerful  odes,  one  heroic  tragedy,  some  critical 
essays  and  commentaries,  and  some  satires  in  verse,  but 
few  read  Dryden's  short  lyric  songs.  Most  college  students 
momentarily  admire  "Alexander's  Feast"  and  "Song  for 
Saint  Cecelia's  Day,"  read  All  for  Love  and  say  that  Shake- 
speare did  it  much  better,  and  fall  asleep  over  the  clear 
prose  and  the  heroic  couplets.  They  see  Dryden  as  a  dead 
intellectual  literary  figure,  a  dry  writer  of  reason  in  the 
dry  Age  of  Reason;  but  the  Age  of  Reason  is  also  the  age 
of  the  Restoration  drama,  with  its  lascivious  portrayal  of 
sophisticated  life  and  its  charming  songs;  and  Dryden 
wrote  much  besides  All  for  Love  for  the  Restoration  stage. 

If  one  of  the  sleepy  students  were  to  read  Dryden's 
other  dramatic  works,  he  would  awaken  thoroughly  when 
he  came  to  many  of  the  lyrical  songs  that  intersperse 
these  works.  Not  only  do  these  songs  show  the  lyric  talent 
Dryden  uses  with  so  much  power  in  "Alexander's  Feast" 
and  "Song  for  Saint  Cecelia's  Day,"  but  many  of  them 
are  as  sensual  as  the  most  fervid  of  Dylan  Thomas'  poems 
and  more  shocking.  They  are  more  shocking  than  wildly 
emotional,  sexually  symbolic  modem  or  romantic  poems 
because  Dryden  is  not  an  emotional  writer.  Love  in  his 
lyrics  is  not  a  romantically  colored,  subjective  emotion, 
but  a  physical  fulfillment  to  be  sought  after  and  got:  sex. 
Also,  imagery  in  his  objective  love  lyrics  is  often  flimsy 
to  the  point  of  not  even  pretending  to  glaze  the  sexual 
meaning  with  a  more  innocent  one. 

Bold  lyrics  recur  throughout  Dryden's  songs,  some 
appealingly  dressed  in  fire,  flowing  water,  and  other 
images,  and  others  completely  undressed.  None  of  Dry- 
den's lyrics  are  lewdly  worded,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  combination  of  words  from  forming  a  lewd  whole. 
Such  delicacies  as  the  use  of  "to  die"  and  "death"  to 
symbolize  sexual  consummation  are  simply  delicacies  and 
do  nothing  to  disguise  sensuality.  Much  of  Dryden's 
imagery  and  his  polite  language  are  transparent  veils  over 
bare  bodies  of  lustful  lyrics. 

One  lightly  veiled  song  is  "Ah  How  Sweet  it  is  to 
Love,"  a  graceful  lyric  from  Tyrannick  Love  (1670),  and 
although  this  is  far  from  being  the  boldest  of  Dryden's 
songs,  the  sexual  meaning  is  obvious.  The  first  stanza  is 
a  charming,  light  love  song  by  itself,  pretty  and  lilting,  and 
not  overly  suggestive: 

Ah  how  sweet  it  is  to  love. 
Ah  how  gay  is  young  desire! 
And  what  pleasing  pains  we  prove 
When  we  first  approach  loves  fire! 

Pains  of  love  be  sweeter  far 

Than  all  other  pleasures  are. 

But  the  first  stanza  is  just  to  set  the  theme  for  the  three 
highly  suggestive  stanzas  that  follow,  and  when  Dryden 
ends  the  second  stanza  with: 

Lovers  when  they  lose  their  breath, 

Bleed  away  in  easie  death, 
the  audience  has  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  lovers  have 
lost  their  breath  for  ever  and  the  "easie  death"  is  the 
end  of  their  lives,  particularly  since  they  do  not  "die 
away"  or  "fade  away,"  but  "bleed  away." 


In  the  last  stanza,  Dryden  uses  water  imagery  with 
such  grace  and  subtlety  that,  had  the  second  stanza  been 
less  blatant,  the  physical  meaning  might  be  almost  wholly 
subconsciously  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  audience: 
Love,  like  Spring-tides  full  and  high, 
Swells  in  every  youthful  vein: 
But  each  Tide  does  less  supply, 
Till  they  quite  shrink  in  again: 
If  a  flow  in  Age  appear, 
'Tis  but  rain,  and  runs  not  clear. 

But  Dryden  has  led  below  the  surface  meaning  before,  and 
because  the  mind  is  prepared  to  perceive  them,  the  physi- 
cal implications  in  the  last  stanza  become  blatant  also. 
Dryden  does  drape  the  transparent  veil  of  a  carpe  diem 
theme  over  the  entire  poem,  and  an  audience  of  children 
or  nuns  might  take  his  words  to  mean  that  lovers  die 
happily  because  they  have  gathered  their  rose  buds  in  time. 

"Ah  How  Sweet  it  is  to  Love"  is  a  single  example  of 
the  suggestive  songs  Dryden  wrote  for  the  Restoration 
audience,  but  it  is  a  good  example.  Although  "lust"  could 
be  substituted  for  "love"  any  place  it  is  used  in  "Ah  How 
Sweet  it  is  to  Love,"  the  sexual  meaning  is  not  so  offen- 
sively bold  as  in  such  songs  as  "Beneath  a  Myrtle  Shade," 
in  which  the  frustrated  lover  sees  his  adored  in  a  dream, 
she  accords  him  the  pleasure  he  has  long  desired,  and  he 
says: 

I  wak'd,  and  straight  I  knew 
I  lov'd  so  well  it  made  my  dream  prove  true: 
Fancy  the  kinder  Mistress  of  the  two, 
Fancy  had  done  what  Phillis  wou'd  not  do! 

and  "Whil'st  Alexis  Lay  Prest,"  an  intimate  view  of  a 
pastoral  pair  taking  their  pleasure  in  one  another.  "Beneath 
a  Myrtle  Shade"  and  "Whil'st  Alexis  Lay  Prest"  are  in 
good  lyric  form,  but  they  are  indelicate  and  make  no  pre- 
tense of  being  otherwise. 

Throughout  Dryden's  love  songs,  from  1670  to  1691, 
the  moods  vary  between  the  obviously  lewd  and  the  deli- 
cately lewd.  "After  the  Pangs  of  a  Desperate  Lover," 
"Calm  Was  the  Even  and  Cleer  Was  the  Skie,"  and  other 
songs,  like  "Ah  How  Sweet  it  is  to  Love,"  are  the  semi- 
clad  delicately  lewd.  As  late  as  1685,  Dryden  spins  the 
lyric,  "Sylvia  the  Fair  in  the  Bloom  of  Fifteen"  about  a 
young  girl  who  lies  on  the  green  "at  a  loss  what  (men) 
meant  by  their  sighing,  &  kissing  so  close."  She  soon  finds 
out: 

Cupid  in  Shape  of  a  Swayn  did  appear. 
He  saw  the  sad  wound,  and  in  pity  drew  near. 
Then  he  show'd  her  his  Arrow,  and  bid  her  not  fear. 
For  the  pain  was  no  more  than  a  Maiden  may  bear; 
When  the  balm  was  infus'd  she  was  not  at  a  loss, 
What  they  meant  by  their  sighing  &  kissing  so 
close  .  .  . 

The  obscenely  crude  symbols  of  the  wound,  balm,  and 
arrow  for  the  biological  aspects  of  sex  and  the  sing-song 
rhythm  of  the  unusually  heavy  lyric  make  it  sound  as  if  it 
should  be  said  by  a  drooling  old  man  who  pinches  young 
girls  very  hard.  Yet,  after  twenty-five  years  of  writing  ill- 
disguised  and  undisguised  lyrics  of  lasciviousness,  only  six 
years  later  Drj'den  produces  a  lyric  that  is  both  sensual  and 
beautiful. 
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The  song  the  syrens  sing  in  Dryden's  opera,  King 
Arthur  (1691)  is  an  appealing  invitation  to,  rather  than 
an  appalling  explanation  of,  physical  love.  The  sea  girls 
entice  the  warrior  with: 

Two  Daughters  of  this  Aged  Stream  are  we; 

And  both  our  Sea-green  Locks  have  comb'd  for  thee; 

Come  Bathe  with  us  an  Hour  or  two. 

Come  Naked  in,  for  we  are  so; 

\Vhat  Danger  from  a  Naked  Foe? 

Come  Bathe  with  us,  come  Bathe,  and  share, 

What  Pleasures  in  the  Floods  appear; 

We'll  beat  the  Waters  till  they  bound. 

And  Circle,  round,  around,  around. 

And  Circle  round,  around. 

Tire  gentle  image  of  green-haired  girls  in  an  "aged  stream" 
and  the  liquid  flow  of  the  sound  and  rhythm  create  a 
soft  setting  for  the  sexual  "What  Pleasures  in  Floods 
appear"  and  mitigate  the  violence  of  "We'll  beat  the 
Waters  till  they  bound/And  Circle,  round,  around, 
around."  This  pleasant  love  is  far  above  Cupid  and  Sylvia 


and  shrinking  spring  tides  of  Dryden's  typical  love  lyrics. 

In  his  "Preface"  to  Fables,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
written  shortly  before  his  death  in  1770,  Dryden  states 
that  in  Fables  he  has  "written  nothing  which  savors  of 
immorality  or  profaneness,"  and  he  apologizes  for  any- 
thing he  has  written  previously  "which  shocks  religion  or 
good  manners,"  dismissing  such  works  as,  "at  best  .  .  . 
tuneful  trifles."  Two  years  earlier  Dryden  saw  the  fast- 
fading,  licentious  Restoration  drama  fall  into  disgrace 
under  Jeremy  Collier's  Short  View  of  Immorality  and 
Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage.  He  has  seen  the  wild 
Restoration  Court  replaced  by  staid  William  and  Mary, 
and  he  has  become  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  and  a  re- 
spected literary  figure  in  his  own  time.  The  venerable  old 
gentleman's  conscience  hurts  him  because  of  his  earlier 
follies,  so  he  renounces  his  shady  songs  and  dies  as  he  is 
known  now,  the  first  English  man  of  letters;  but  Dryden 
would  probably  be  more  alive,  a  round,  rather  than  flat, 
character  to  more  students  now  if  tlie  songs  he  renounced 
were  read  and  known. 


Death  Of  A  Rich  Man 


After  all,  a  transient  wolf  blinking  at  an  orange 

Eclipsed  moon,  now  burning  back  to  shadow; 

Barking  out  rough  words  as  vain 

As  the  rattling  of  fine  coins 

Dropped  down  dry  wells; 

Licking  at  wax  masks  and  pale  paws,  cool  as  beachsand 

Before  ungrieving  dawns, 

As  bluesilver. 

Come  near,  my  cubs,  this  ebbing  edge  of  time. 

My  children,  you  will  weep 

The  family  sorrow  this  brief  evening 

In  your  embroidered  ease,  you  who  were  orphaned 

Seasons  before  this  niggling  hour.  But  now,  stand  close 

And  hear  your  blessings 

Of  much  silver. 

This  death  well-wrought  reason  cannot 
Prevent.  I  regret.  Shall  I  at  last  be 
Unreflective?  No.  Such  an  unconsummated 
Parentage  may  have  no  piteous  end. 
I  will  not  mourn.  My  only  issue — 
An  unfelt  propagation  of  this  dying. 
This  diamond-cut  dispassion, 
So  like  quicksilver. 

Sylvia  EroAM 
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UNEXCELLED  FOR  SMART  AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  WOMEN 

More  than  ever,  as  the  years  go  by,  New  York's  leading  residential  hotel 
for  young  women  gains  stature  with  the  young,  smart,  and  ambitious.  There 
is  nothing  \i\<.e  the  famous  Barbizon  for  convenience,  inspiration,  and 
security.  It  is  an  excellent  address,  located  in  the  center  of  New  York's 
fashionable  East  Side.  Schools,  cultural  centers,  Fifth  Avenue  shops,  depart- 
ment stores.  Metropolitan  Opera,  Carnegie  Hall,  Lincoln  Center  and  the 
theatres  are  all  nearby.  Inspiration  is  part  of  your  every  day.  Within  the 
Barbizon  are  two  restaurants,  recital  halls,  a  swimming  pool,  sun  deck, 
specialty  shops,  incomparable  privacy.  Throughout  the  years  young  women 
have  loved  it,  and  some  of  the  world's  most  successful  women  have  been 
Barbizon  girls.  You  do  really  live  at  the  Barbizon.  Try  it  during  the  World's 
Fair.  Daily  from  $6.25.  Weekly  on  request. 

Lexington  Ave.  at  63rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10021 


A  lot  revolves  around  GT&E 


Today,  it  takes  the  efforts  of  many 
people  in  many  diverse  fields  and 
professions  to  build  an  active  corpo- 
ration such  as  GT&E. 

Because,  at  GT&E,  we're  involved 
heavily  in  research,  manufacturing 
and  telephone  operations. 

For  instance,  we  have  telephone 
operating  companies  in  areas  of  32 


states.  And  in  manufacturing,  our 
subsidiaries  produce  a  wide  variety 
of  products  for  business,  industry 
and  the  consumer. 

A  diversified  program  such  as  this 
calls  for  the  best  administrators, 
operating  personnel,  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  production  managers.  And 
unity  of  purpose. 


With  so  much  re\olving  around 
GT&E,  it  is  small  wonder  that  we 
have  become  one  of  America's  fore- 
most corporations. 

As  a  young  and  aggressi\e  com- 
pany with  no  limit  to  its  growth, 
GT&E  is  an  organization  you  may 
wish  to  think  of  in  the  light  of  your 
own  future. 


GENERAL  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRONICS 


GT&E 


GT&E  SUBSIDIARIES:  Telephone  Operating  Cos.  •  GT&E  Laboratories  •  GT&E  International  •  General  Telephone  Directory  •  Automatic  Electric  •  Lenkurt  Electric  •  Sylvania  Electric  PrtwJucts 


